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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 

BY JOHN FORD. 

'American citizens are not experts in municipal government. 
What they have accomplished in other fields abundantly excuses 
them for this shortcoming. Within little more than a century 
they have wrought out the mightiest work of history; they have 
realized the dreams of poets and philosophers of past ages by 
making national government by the people an enduring success. 
They will make a like success of municipal government, if a little 
time is given to them. 

Three main causes have operated hitherto to prevent their 
achieving that success. These are: (1.) their engrossment in the 
task of establishing their National and State governments, in per- 
fecting them in detail, and in defending them and the principles 
of their foundation from internal and external attack; (2.) their 
absorption in the work of conquering their wildernesses, and ex- 
ploiting their agricultural, mineral and manufacturing resources ; 
of upbuilding their multitudes of cities, their vast transportation 
systems, and establishing their manufacturing, commercial and 
financial supremacy; (3.) their inexperience, and lack of oppor- 
tunity for experience, in the science and art of governing vast 
congested urban communities. 

Any intelligent person will understand the importance of the 
first two of these causes, from the brief statement of them here 
given. The third, perhaps, should receive more amplified dis- 
cussion. 

The Federal Constitution was formed by men nearly all of 
whom were born, bred and educated under rural conditions. The 
new Eepublic consisted of thirteen colonies, strung along the At- 
lantic seaboard, whose population was very thinly and widely 
scattered, and engaged almost exclusively in agriculture, or its 
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allied industries. Out of these conditions grew the governmental 
problems which they dealt with. Of necessity, therefore, the 
government established was designed to meet the needs of a rural, 
rather than of a congested urban, community. The State gov- 
ernments erected were modelled after the Federal government, 
and were without exception of as distinctively rural a type. Such 
was the school in which American citizens have been taught, such 
the only political experience they have been able to get, until 
practically within the last quarter of a century. 

About the time when the Declaration of Independence was 
issued, an industrial revolution of world-wide extent set in. The 
era of invention, steam power, labor-saving machinery and the 
factory system commenced. It gave rise to one of the most re- 
markable social phenomena that the world ever saw, namely, the 
almost magically rapid rise and development of large cities. This 
change in the distribution of population was not especially noted in 
this country until within the past half century. Ever since, its 
progress has been more marked in America than anywhere else in 
the world. Thus was this, to them, entirely new and perplex- 
ing municipal problem forced upon the American people at a time 
when slavery, and the controversies and the war to which it gave 
rise, absorbed the whole attention and commanded the political 
activities of every person in the United States who was possessed 
of the ability either to think intelligently or to act effectively. 
While Europe has experienced a similarly swift growth of its 
urban populations, yet, for centuries, it has been dealing with city 
and town governments of magnitude and importance. It had, 
therefore, the experience which enabled it to handle, with more 
success than has attended our efforts, the serious problems pre- 
sented by the sudden rise of large municipalities. Then, too, 
marvellous as it has been, the growth of European cities was slow 
compared to the rate at which American cities have increased 
from insignificant hamlets to cities counting their populations by 
hundreds of thousands, and even millions. 

This phenomenon presented to the American people a wholly 
new and unexpected problem of government. Hitherto, their ex- 
perience had been with governmental questions appertaining to 
social, industrial and political conditions peculiar to almost, or 
quite, purely rural communities. The entire population of the 
United States at its birth was not more than that of the present 
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City of New York. When our State governments were formed, 
a city, as we understand the term, was unknown. These govern- 
ments were intended to meet the needs of a sparse population. 
Naturally, when the great populous centres sprang into existence, 
they found the mantle of State government, which they were 
obliged to wear, a woeful misfit. The State Legislatures, con- 
trolled by members representing non-urban constituencies, still 
insisted on applying to urban communities the same laws which 
were applied to the rural villages and townships of the States. 
Only lately have some of the more progressive country legislators 
realized that a great urban centre, with its teeming population, 
its varied inter-dependent industrial and commercial interests, its 
complex and cosmopolitan social conditions, differs in its govern- 
mental needs from a rural county as widely as does that rural 
county from the desert land of the nomadic Arab. 

Some concessions have been made by special legislation, and 
an extension of some privileges of local self-government has been 
granted to municipalities, when the demand for them has come 
so unanimously as to bode no good to the prospects of the domi- 
nant political party if it should be denied. But they have repre- 
sented thus far crude and hap-hazard patch- work, instead of the 
liberal and scientific reforms of which American cities are sorely 
in need. 

In a hundred directions municipal functions might be ex- 
tended, for the vast improvement of the conditions of municipal 
life and the uplifting and betterment of urban populations. 
Hardly less rapid than the growth of the cities themselves have 
been the increase in the expenses of living in them and the advance 
in the rate of taxation, until the burden has become well nigh 
intolerable. Yet heavy taxes and a high cost of living are by no 
means necessarily incident to urban life. While the expenditures 
of government inevitably increase pari -passu with the growth of a 
city, yet sources of municipal revenue multiply in like proportion. 
The trouble has been that our cities, while undertaking the great 
expenditures forced upon them by the necessities of their congested 
populations, have neglected to preserve for themselves and exploit 
for their own benefit the means of meeting the vast outlays an- 
nually called for. Public franchises of incalculable value have 
been given away to private individuals and corporations. Were 
the cities in the full enjoyment of the revenues derived from these 
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sources alone, municipal tax rates would be cut nearly in two, and 
the whole population — for it is the rent-payer, not the landlord, 
who is the real taxpayer — would be proportionately benefited. 
Many other sources of revenue might be opened up, and utilized to 
defray at least a goodly part of the remaining portion of the bur- 
den of taxation, and to reduce the municipal tax rate nearly to the 
vanishing point, as indeed has already been accomplished in some 
European cities; while the cost, to the whole people, of the en- 
joyment of public utilities could be largely reduced. 

While State governments should exclusively exercise all the 
fundamental sovereign powers, such as control of the election 
machinery, of the judiciary, of the militia and the like, yet char- 
ters of the larger cities ought to grant ample powers to enable 
them to repossess themselves, whenever and however their voters 
determine to do so, of the ownership and control of all public 
franchises and privileges improvidently given away in perpetuity. 
In the case of illuminating gas, the method of accomplishing this 
is simple. The municipality has only to cause the property of 
existing gas companies to be fairly appraised at the cost of re- 
production, or on any other fair basis, and then to offer to take 
over the plants at the valuation of the appraisers. If the gas 
companies do not accept this offer within a reasonable time, let a 
municipal gas plant promptly go up, and the people will be re- 
leased immediately from their thraldom to the private monopoly. 
Fear of such action would, undoubtedly, induce the gas companies 
to sell out on reasonable terms; for they well know that, with a 
municipal gas plant in the field, supplying its product to the 
public at or near the cost of production, they would be out of 
business. Or this same fear might prove to be sufficiently effective 
to extort from the private companies a contract to supply the resi- 
dents of the city with gas at a price so low that no more than a 
fair return would be realized on the capital actually invested. 
As a rule, private gas companies now pay abnormal dividends, not 
merely upon the capitalized value of their property, which the city 
gave them, and which they have been using gratis for many years, 
but also upon immense volumes of stock representing nothing in 
the world but repeated watering. 

A similar method of treatment might be applied to electric 
lighting and power companies, to telephone companies, to 6team 
heating companies, and, generally, to any business resting on a 
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grant of a public franchise, which business can conveniently be 
duplicated by the erection of a municipal plant. 

In the case of street railroads, it is more difficult, although 
they possess by far the most important and valuable franchises of 
all. As practically all the available streets and avenues are al- 
ready occupied by street-car tracks, of course it is impracticable, 
if not impossible, for the city to parallel the existing lines by other 
surface lines without destroying the utility of the public high- 
ways for the ordinary purposes of traffic. Nevertheless, there is 
a feasible way by which the immense franchise values of the street 
railroads may be repossessed by the communities, whose property 
they originally were and of right ought now to be. 

The future mode of urban transit will be neither by surface 
nor by elevated, but by underground, railroads. The success of 
the Boston and London experiments with tunnel railroading makes 
certain the success of the projected tunnel railroad of New York, 
notwithstanding its inexcusable defects in plan, route, specifica- 
tions and contract terms. The system will inevitably extend 
to other cities. The cost of construction will decrease with ex- 
perience, while, as has been the case in London, the comfort, 
convenience and speed of this mode of travel will be increased 
correspondingly. Its many advantages over surface transit — 
such as the absence of danger to pedestrians and vehicles; the 
increased safety of trains moving rapidly; the convenience and 
economy of having all sub-surface pipes, wires and the like in 
galleries constructed at insignificent additional cost in connec- 
tion with the main tunnel, where they can be easily reached 
for repairs, extension or renewal without tearing up the streets 
for that purpose; the impossibility of weather conditions inter- 
fering either with the convenience of passengers or the opera- 
tion of the road ; the freeing of the streets from street cars, their 
dangers, noise and annoyance, and the restoration of public high- 
ways to the use of vehicles and pedestrians — these and other sim- 
ilar considerations will result in the displacement of surface by 
underground transit in cities of any considerable size, and cause 
the owners of existing surface lines gladly to sell their properties 
to the public at cost, exclusive of the value of the franchise. 
While a city may not be able, practically, to lay competing tracks 
in its streets, it can parellel existing surface lines by tunnel roads ; 
and it is a safe prediction that, within twenty years, surface rail- 
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roads will be as nearly obsolete as the old-fashioned horse car has 
come to be. Thus may the blunders of our predecessors, who 
inconsiderately gave away these incalculably rich sources of 
municipal revenue, be rectified, and the people restored to their 
own again. 

City charters should also permit the extension of municipal 
functions in many other directions, so soon as their voters have 
determined that it is financially profitable or the part of wisdom 
so to do. Among the enterprises that might be undertaken by 
our municipalities, to the vast benefit of the people, is the supply- 
ing of ice. Had New York City the power under its charter to 
establish a municipal ice plant, in connection with its admirable 
water supply system, a most intolerable extortion could be 
abolished once and for all, with the universal approbation of the 
entire community, except, of course, the holders of securities in the 
ice monopoly. Model tenement and lodging-houses could be estab- 
lished. Eecreation piers and play grounds for the children of the 
poor could be multiplied. Public baths and gymnasiums, open the 
year round, would do wonders in promoting the health and com- 
fort of the youth, in reducing crime and in producing better citi- 
zens. Industrial and technical schools might be put in operation, 
in which the boys and girls who are now obliged to leave school at 
fourteen or fifteen years of age to go to work might get training 
for a year or two, in some useful art or trade, which would afford 
them an independent income and free them from the temptations 
that beset them when obliged to take a humble place in some great 
store or factory at a miserable pittance. Civil academies for the 
training of young men and women, who purpose to enter the public 
service, in the science and art of municipal government would be 
a blessing to any city. Pension funds for superannuated public 
employees might be founded and administered by the municipal 
authorities — at the expense of the employees themselves, of course. 
Both of these last-named institutions are within the spirit of the 
existing civil service laws, and necessary to their perfection. 
Circulating and travelling libraries ought to be within the reach 
of the humblest. Well-regulated public markets would be a boon. 
Methods of collecting and utilizing, or otherwise disposing of, 
refuse and garbage are susceptible of radical improvement. The 
pay, the hours of duty — in brief, the entire regulation — of the fire, 
police and most other departments of the city government should 
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be committed to the hands of the city's voters, without let or 
hindrance from the State Legislatures. Municipalities should 
have the privilege of substituting a single-headed for a bi-partisan 
police or other commission, if they so elect. They should abso- 
lutely control their own water supply and have the power to extend 
it at will, if only they are willing to bear the cost. They ought 
to have power to regulate the hours and manner in which the 
liquor traffic should be carried on within their borders. In short, 
cities should be allowed to raise revenue from their own resources, 
and to expend it according to their own ideas as to what will 
most benefit themselves. They should be left alone to manage 
their own affairs in their own way, so long as they do not inter- 
fere with the welfare and happiness of other communities, reaping 
the benefit of their wisdom or suffering the penalty of their folly, 
and to work out their own salvation as best they can. 

This is not intended as an argument for municipal ownership. 
That policy may or may not be feasible under American con- 
ditions. Besides, such ownership does not mean, or even imply, 
municipal operation. But, surely, it is important for those who 
would better our municipal conditions to make careful note of 
the fact that municipal ownership, and municipal operation also 
for that matter, of public utilities, and the extension of municipal 
functions in the ways suggested, have proved a marvellous success 
in more than one populous city. Undoubtedly, the trend of pub- 
lic sentiment in most of our large cities, and in many of the 
smaller ones, is strongly toward its adoption. It should, in any 
case, be taken up tentatively, conservatively, cautiously at first, 
and applied to one or two of the simplest enterprises, and then ex- 
tended to others after its practicabilit}^ and success have been dem- 
onstrated. But, in the meantime, every city of any considerable 
size ought to be privileged under its charter and under the con- 
stitution of its State to do all of the things mentioned, and many 
others, without leave or license from the rural districts. 

The school of municipal reformers which has moulded public 
sentiment in the United States during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury or more has taught that the effective way to cure municipal 
misrule was to divest the municipal legislative bodies of all power, 
and vest it in the Mayors and heads of the departments appointed 
by them. That plan has been put into operation generally 
throughout the country. The good results predicted by its advo- 
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eates have not materialized. In fact, the scheme has proved a mis- 
erable failure. Cities governed under it have had wretched local 
governments ; while in Europe, where the directly opposite policy 
has been pursued, municipal government has reached its highest 
perfection. To assert that the American citizens who compose a 
municipality cannot be trusted to govern themselves as fully as 
the residents of European cities, where the people are less ex- 
perienced in popular government, is to impeach and condemn 
the American governmental system. It is more than probable 
that, had these reformers advocated an opposite policy and sought 
for a remedy of existing ills in an extension of the powers of the 
direct representatives of the people, coupled with fixed responsi- 
bility and speedy accountability, their theories would have worked 
out far more satisfactorily. At any rate, since their theories 
have utterly broken down in practice, we are warranted in trying 
the other experiment of bringing the government as close as possi- 
ble to the people, instead of removing it as far as possible away 
from them. 

The responsible governing body of a city should be the munic- 
ipal legislature. In it every minority party of any considerable 
size ought to have representation proportionate to its strength as 
compared with the majority or plurality party. Nor is there a 
valid reason why the members of a municipal assembly should be 
nominated and elected by independent districts, as is generally 
the custom throughout the United States. There was a reason, in 
the diversity of interests between the different States of the Union 
and the different parts of the several States, why Congress and the 
State Legislatures should be made up by district representation. 
The system originated at a time when there were no railroads, no 
telegraph lines, almost no mail service or other means of communi- 
cation between the different States, or even between the different 
parts of the same State. Buffalo was farther from Albany then, 
considering the time it took to make the journey, to transport mer- 
chandise or mail, or for communication of any kind, than New 
York City now is from San Francisco. Pittsburg was farther 
from Philadelphia than Boston is now from Manila. Each of the 
political sub-divisions into which States were divided had, prac- 
tically, a separate and independent existence. Their interests 
differed radically, and there was good reason for making up the 
general legislative body of members who would represent the 
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peculiar views and the special interests of their respective con- 
stituencies. 

The same reasoning even yet holds good, in the main, as to 
State Legislatures. Their business is to make laws for the con- 
flicting and diverse sections of their respective States, all of which 
contain cities, villages and purely rural sections. Some States 
contain large mining, lumbering, quarrying, shipping or other 
special industries, with populous communities dependent on them; 
some contain several, some all, of these. In some the aggregate 
population of their cities nearly equals and even exceeds all the 
rest of the population. Members of a municipal legislature repre- 
sent no such diverse interests. Diversity of interest has not en- 
tirely disappeared in cities, but it is confined, for the most part, 
to mere questions of local improvements. In everything else the 
members represent the city as a whole. It is their common dis- 
trict. What with our telegraph lines, telephones, rapid transit, 
messenger service, quick mail delivery and multiplicity of daily 
newspapers, as the means of communication from side to side 
ajid end to end of a city whose limits embrace an area of com- 
paratively insignificant extent, the modern city is a more perfect 
unit than was the smallest frontier village at the dawn of the 
nineteenth century. Every member of a municipal legislature, 
who, when he votes, is dealing, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
directly with the interests of the city as a whole, should be selected 
by the city as a whole, on a general ticket, and be directly account- 
able to all of its voters. Comparatively slight local interests of 
the different sections of the city might be provided for by permit- 
ting districts to nominate while the city elected. 

Undoubtedly, under such a system the character of municipal 
legislatures would be immeasurably improved. The illiterate, ig- 
norant and vicious congregate in certain parts of every city. To 
give such parts, as our present district system gives them, the 
right to nominate and elect a representative to deal with the city's 
finances and other great interests, practically insures the nomina- 
tion and election of an illiterate, ignorant or vicious member. If 
that same member were obliged to run on a general ticket, where 
the educated, intelligent and virtuous sections of the community 
could have a voice in his election, it would be impossible for him 
to he elected, and, as a matter of fact, no political party could 
afford to nominate him. Under such a system, reinforced by a 
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simplified and convenient method of making independent nomina- 
tions for all municipal offices, only the best and most competent 
men would ever be elected. It would give us a municipal legis- 
lature to whose hands might be safely committed the manage- 
ment and control of the city's affairs and the extensions of munic- 
ipal functions heretofore mentioned, for the same powers are 
wisely, honorably and capably exercised by the people's representa- 
tives in the cities of Great Britain. 

If still further safeguards against a misuse of power were 
necessary, it might be required that important measures should be 
submitted to a vote of the people before they become laws; or the 
plan known as the initiative, or imperative petition, whereby the 
people summarily and directly take the reins of government into 
their own hands, might be established. However it is brought 
about, what our American cities need most for the perfection of 
their governments is that they shall have a direct and effective 
control over their representatives, and speedy means of visiting 
punishment upon the heads of delinquent public officials. 

Hitherto, the checks relied upon to prevent municipal mis- 
government have been found in State constitutions and State 
Legislatures, instead of the the public sentiment of the governed 
community itself. This policy is based on the theory that public 
sentiment of the rural districts furnishes a safer guarantee of 
proper administration of municipal affairs. For five years the 
writer, as a member of the upper house of the New York State 
Legislature, has had opportunity to study this theory in practical 
operation, and he has no hesitation in pronouncing it not merely 
unsound but actually vicious. The checks really needed are con- 
stitutional checks upon State Legislatures to prevent them from 
interfering with the internal local affairs and finances of cities. 
Municipal home rule in the true sense can never be realized 
under a mere legislative charter which is subject to repeal and 
amendment at the whim of each incoming legislature. 

The stupidest provision of the New York constitution — and 
similar provisions are in force in many other States — is that 
which prohibits the incurring of indebtedness by a city in excess 
of ten per cent, of the taxable value of its real estate. At present 
the total bonded debt of the City of New York is something over 
$250,000,000. The contract for the construction of the under- 
ground railway has so nearly exhausted the city's borrowing 
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capacity that other needed public improvements must be post- 
poned on account of the close proximity of the debt limit. Yet the 
repayment of the $35,000,000 to be expended in this public work, 
including interest, is guaranteed to the city by the terms of the 
contract, secured by sufficient bonds, from the revenues of the road 
itself ; so that there will not be a dollar's burden of it imposed on 
the taxpayers or other sources of municipal revenue. On the con- 
trary, it will become a safe and paying investment for the 
city, resulting in the municipality's acquiring complete ownership 
of the property at the end of a term of years without a penny of 
cost. So of the portion of the debt contracted for water supply 
and dock improvements. They are all revenue and wealth- 
producing investments; yet, under the State Constitution, they 
reduce the borrowing capacity of the city by their aggregate 
amount. 

The taxable value of real estate within Greater New York will 
probably average not much above two-thirds of its actual value, 
so that the constitutional limitation really forbids the city to bor- 
row more than six and two-thirds per cent, of the actual value 
of its taxable real estate, notwithstanding that the city owns in fee 
simple real property whose value alone is double the entire amount 
of its bonded debt. This is not even included in the taxable real 
estate upon which the limitation of the debt is based, and no 
account is taken of the fact that a large part of that debt is made 
up of bonds which represent large revenue-producing investments, 
nor of the immense amount of personal property owned by resi- 
dents of the city. How many business houses could exist if their 
borrowing capacity was limited to so slight a margin of their 
actual assets? And yet the people of New York City must live 
on with unrepaired and unsewered streets, without needed school 
sites, school houses, public buildings, bridges, tunnels, parks, docks 
and other improvements until public sentiment in rural Scho- 
harie County and bucolic Delaware County says that the constitu- 
tion may be amended. The city must also submit to the arrogant 
extortion and despotic sway of its gas, electricity, railroad, tele- 
phone and other corporations, until, forsooth, it suits the good 
pleasure of the rustic statesmen to order otherwise. 

Here we come to the real difficulty of the situation. It will be 
no easy task to shake the grasp of the country districts from the 
throats of the cities. In the latter are contained the great finan- 
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eial and commercial interests which, constitute the subject matter 
of most important legislation, and hence the sources of power or 
illegitimate gain of the country politicians and representatives. 
Although they may not be susceptible to the direct influence of 
the lobbyists — and indeed many of them are of such high personal 
character as to place them above the suspicion of being influenced 
directly by monetary considerations — yet they none the less yield 
indirectly to the same influence through their humble obedience 
to their party machines, which are purchased and owned by the 
great moneyed corporations, by virtue of lavish contributions to 
so-called campaign funds. The country members may be de- 
pended upon to array themselves solidly against any radical 
change in constitution or laws which would divest them of their 
control over city interests. Some will be influenced by fear of the 
loss of opportunity for pecuniary benefit; others will be whipped 
into line by the machine leaders, whose power would receive a 
fatal blow by the loss of large sums paid to them by urban cor- 
porations for "protection," as they euphemistically put it. 

The country legislators constitute a most effective instrument 
for the upbuilding and maintaining of the power of these machine 
"leaders." While a representative of a city constituency will pon- 
der deeply and hesitate long before voting against a bill to reduce 
the extortionate price of gas, or the excessive charges of telephone 
companies, fearing as he must the wrath of his outraged con- 
stituency, the member from Pumpkinville or Squash Hollow can 
vote against it with impunity. His constituency is very little con- 
cerned with the local conditions of the great cities and will not 
chastise him, however he votes. To make his calling and re- 
election sure, he has only to vote consistently to impose as large 
a part as possible of the burdens of government on the cities, make 
a show of opposing an increased rate of State taxation, secure the 
passage of his little culvert, dam, hay, calf and vinegar bills, and 
see to it that a sufficient number of his constituents are placed 
on the pay-rolls of the State. If he discharges these duties well 
and faithfully, he can loot the municipal treasuries of the State, 
and refuse redress for municipal ills with profit and impunity. 
By controlling his vote, the machine is in a position to renew its 
exactions from the corporations, and, having done so, to secure at 
the next election, by judicious distribution of the funds thus ob- 
tained, a new Legislature through which it may again defend 
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every form of municipal extortion and injustice from successful 
attack. 

The political boss will never willingly consent to the extension 
of the city's borrowing capacity, nor to the liberalizing of city 
charters in the ways suggested. That would open the way for 
municipal ownership of public utilities. His power is founded in 
large part upon the contributions of their private owners. He, 
and all the forces hostile to granting to municipalities enlarged 
privileges of local self-government, can be overcome by an aroused 
public sentiment alone. 

Reforms so far reaching as those which have here been dis- 
cussed are not to be accomplished in a day, nor without persistent 
education and agitation. They must be purchased by self- 
sacrificing devotion and repeated heart-breaking failures. They 
will be fought to the death by powerful corporations, which now 
possess the public franchises and other municipal privileges. If 
need be, millions upon millions will be expended to defeat them ; 
and every public man who dares to stand for them will be marked 
for slaughter by the political machines. Their inauguration 
would mean virtually a social and industrial revolution in urban 
communities. But if the contest is long and bitter, the rewards 
will be commensurate with the fierceness of the battles fought and 
the magnitude of the sacrifices made. Victory will bring de- 
creased taxation, cheaper rents and lower cost of living all around. 
The three-cent car fare will be a reality, and will disperse the con- 
gested communities to wholesome suburban districts, and afford 
them comforts and conveniences now within reach of the rich 
alone. New and better conditions of life will be introduced, which 
will make for the improvement and elevation, morally, intellectu- 
ally and physically, of the coming generations. Then will 
American cities be beyond the control of the malign influences 
which now retard their progress ; and they will have entered upon 
the highway that leads direebly to the ideal of honest, economical 
and efficient municipal government. 

John Foed. 



